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CHAPTER XIX. 


IT was early in the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day, and Helen was hovering about 
in her drawing-room, glancing impatiently 
and incessantly at the clock. She had 
been obliged to go out early that morning 
without seeing her sister. Humphrey had 
told her, after Selma had gone to bed the 
night before, of his brother’s engagement. 
She had seen that there was a letter in 
Mervyn’s writing for Selma that morning, 
and she had hardly been able to restrain 
her impatience, when, on her return home, 
she had received a message to the effect 
that ‘“‘ Miss Selma said she was at work, 
and would be down about three o’clock.” 

“IT do wish she would come,” thought 
Helen again, as she looked at the clock for 
the ninth time in the course of half an 
hour, “It is past three.” And, as she 
glanced towards it, the door opened and 
Selma came in dressed for walking. 

“Here you are at last!” cried Helen. 
“Oh, are you going out?” she added, 
disappointedly. 

“Tm going to dine with the Tyrrells,” 
returned Selma, ‘“ Miss Tyrrell asked me 
to go early.” 

Her voice was perhaps a shade thinner 
than usual, but perfectly soft and com- 
posed. Her face was shaded by her hat ; 
but there was a colour in her cheeks, and 
her eyes were very bright. 

“You—you had a letter this morning, 





didn’t you?” said Helen, and then she 
went suddenly round to Selma and took 
her tenderly into her arms. “Oh, my 
dear, I am so glad!” she cried. 

“T am glad, too, dear; very glad 
indeed.” 

“T know,” returned Helen, “That's 
why I’m so delighted. Of course it’s nice 
that Mervyn and Roger should be happy ; 
but it’s you I’m thinking of. Ob, I have 
so wanted you to know that it was coming. 
Did you see when they were here the other 
day? Of course you must have seen 
though. Oh, Selma, I can’t tell you what a 
relief this is to me for you, my poor dear ! 
You can’t reproach yourself any more when 
you know that he is happy. This will 
make all that trouble, dear, as if it had 
never been, almost, won’t it 1” 

‘* Almost, Helen. Yes,” 

It was very significant of the gulf which 
lay between the Selma of two years ago 
and the Selma of to-day, that it seemed 
quite natural to Helen that her sister’s 
words should be few, and her manner 
quiet, pleased as she believed her to be. 
Selma was very seldom either demonstra- 
tive or impulsive now; never, indeed, 
except about something which touched her 
keen artistic sympathies ; but the change 
had settled upon her so gradually that 
Helen had almost forgotten that she had 
ever been different. 

“Tt’s funny that it should be Mervyn, 
isn’t it?” continued Helen, with an 
amused laugh. ‘I rather thought Mervyn 
would never marry, dear little thing. 
Sylvia says” — Helen had been with 
Sylvia that morning—“ Sylvia says that 
they are so funny. They both declare 
that it is because they both think there is 
no one in the world like you! You've 
quite made the match, Selma! I con- 
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gratulate you, darling!” And Helen 
kissed her sister again. 

“ Nobody hopes more heartily than I do 
that it will be a very happy one,” answered 
Selma, moving as her sister released her, 
and walking up to the window, putting on 
her gloves. 

“Oh, must you go?” said Helen as she 
saw what she was doing. ‘ We. haven't 
half talked it over yet, and I’ve been 
longing so to tell you all about it.” 

“Tm afraid I must,” returned Selma. 
“T’ye written to Mervyn, of course, but 
give her my dear love if you see her before 
Ido. Good-bye for the present, dear.” 

It was a long drive from Humphrey 
Cornish’s house to the Tyrrells’; but the 
half-hour that had passed was not long 
enough to account for the change which 
had taken place in Selma by the time she 
stood in Miss Tyrrell’s drawing-room. 
Her face looked, as though some strain on 
the muscles had been entirely relaxed, 
haggard, exhausted, almost stupid; her eyes 
were hollow and dull, and there was no 
colour even in her lips. There was no 
one in the room, and, as she realised the 
fact, she sank into a chair as though her 
one desire was for absolute inaction, 
mental and physical. She had no idea 
how long she waited, she vaguely wondered 
whether she had been asleep, when Miss 
Tyrrell eventually came to her with pro- 
fuse regrets for having kept her waiting 
alone, and explanations of her apparent 
neglect. 

* Now, dearest girl, let us make ourselves 
very comfortable,” she said, at last, “and 
let us have a nice little chat. I am going 
to be very serious, indeed.” 

She spoke in her most winning and 
irresistible tone, and Selma, taking the 
chair she indicated, responded with a 
vague smile. 

“Bat first of all, dear girl,” continued 
Miss Tyrrell, “‘ before I begin to scold, I 
must tell you how utterly charmed and 
touched I was at the last matinée! I was 
with Lady Drummond, Selma, and I 
assure you she was in ecstasies. It was 
admirably artistic.” 

Miss Tyrrell paused ; but, rather to her 
surprise, there was a perceptible interval 
before Selma said, “ I am glad.” 

She spoke strangely, more as if she 
were searching under some heavy oppres- 
sion for the words which she vaguely felt 
she ought to say, than because she cared at 
all, and Miss Tyrrell glanced at her 
sharply. 





“Good gracious, child,” she exclaimed 
most inartistically, butthoroughly naturally, 
“do you know that you look quite plain?”’ 

Selma did not answer—apparently she 
was entirely indifferent on the subject—and, 
after a horrified pause, Miss Tyrrell re- 
covered herself and her manner, and 
rearranging herself in a new attitude, she 
began, in a deliberate and solemn voice : 

‘Selma, the time has come when I feel 
it my duty to you as an artist to speak to 
you most seriously. I had intended doing 
so in any case, but the sadly palpable 
proofs in your face of the truth of what 
I am going to say makes me even more 
anxious than I was already.” Miss 
Tyrrell paused, and looked gracefully for 
her pocket-handkerchief that her next words 
might be the more impressive. ‘‘I have 
known for some time,” she continued, with 
the air of a seer, “I have said it to 
myself, I have said it to John, I 
have said it to every one: ‘That dear 
girl is overworking herself; she will 
lose her beauty, she will spoil her career if 
something is not done!’” Miss Tyrrell 
paused again, and this time Selma said, 
languidly : 

‘*T am not overworked, thank you.” 

‘You must absolutely give yourself a 
rest,” pursued Miss Tyrrell; “ you must 
have a little change; you must go about 
and see people, Dear girl, I think you 
cannot know how greatly you have 
wounded me by refusing to come and give 
me your help at our little ‘at home’ on 
the second. How that party weighs upon 
my mind,” said Miss Tyrrell, in a plaintive 
parenthesis, ‘tongue cannot tell. But it is 
not for my sake, Selma, but for your own 
that I am most deeply anxious that you 
should be here.” 

Selma put her hand wearily to her 
head. 

“You are so kind, dear Miss Tyrrell,” 
she said, and her voice was dull and tone- 
less, ‘‘ you are most kind ; but please don’t 
ask me.” 

“T do ask you,” returned Miss Tyrrell, 
suavely. ‘It is your duty to yourself as 
an artist that is involved ; your duty to 
your art itself. It is infinitely painful to 
me to see you throwing yourself away, 
dear girl, Will you not relieve me by 
promising to give yourself at least this one 
holiday ? Come to me, dearest girl, come 
to me on the second.” 

With a sudden movement, as though 
she were hardly conscious of anything but 
physical pain, Selma rose to her feet. 
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“I will come,” she said, faintly, “I will 
| come. ,, Miss Tyrrell, my head aches. May 

And then, before Miss Tyrrell could 
reach her, she had slipped to the ground, 
} white and unconscious, 

Selma did not play that night. Miss 
| Tyrrell, triamphant, but feeling that so 
practical an endorsement of her words on 
Selma’s part was more than she was pre- 
pared to cope with, sent for Helen, and 
late in the evening Selma was taken home, 
She had been over-working herself, ab- 
surdly, every one said, and all her strength, 
physical and mental, seemed to have given 
way ‘at once. She lay all the next day, 
4 and for several days following, almost 
motionless, and though she was only 
absent from her work at the theatre for 
the one night, it was evident that she 
j forced herself to fulfil her engagement 
simply from a sense of duty, with no spark 
of professional enthusiasm to help her. All 
the forthcoming matinées were postponed 
indefinitely, without a word of protest from 
her; she seemed to have not the faintest 
desire to resume any of the occupations 
at which she had worked so feverishly, 

But she was young and strong, and in a 
few days she was going about the house 
listless and uninterested; but no longer 
actually ill. She had gone up to her own 
room one afternoon, and Helen, sitting 
alone in the drawing-room, was listening 
for the sound of her piano, wishing she 
could hope that her sister was either 
practising or studying. 

“She doesn’t seem to get right, as she 
should,” thought Helen, anxiously. “I 
wish something would happen to rouse 
her. I don’t believe she will be well 
enough to go to the Tyrrells’ ‘at home,’ 
to-morrow. I wish——” 

But Helen’s meditations were here cut 
short, There was a ring at the front-door 
bell, and a moment after, to her great 
delight, Sylvia Cornish and Mervyn Dallas 
came in together. 

“Ob, I’m so glad to see you both,” 
cried Helen, eagerly. ‘Sylvia, that’s a 
delicious chair. Mervie, come and sit 
here, We'll have some tea this minute.” 

The two girls had been shopping, and as 
Helen settled them down in a cheery fuss 
—she was a very newly-married Helen 
still, and delighted to do the honours of 
her house—Mervyn showed her a large 
bunch of lilies she had in her hand. 

“They are for Selma, Helen,” she said. 
“Ts she better ?” 





‘‘We have been so sorry to hear of her 
illness,” added Sylvia, in a very different 
tone of voice from the tone she would have 
used in speaking of Selma before Roger’s 
engagement to Mervyn. ; 

** She is better, thanks,” answered Helen, 
with a grateful glance at Sylvia. “She 
will come down, I expect, when she knows 
you are here.” 

“She isn’t working, is she?” said 
Mervyn. “Helen, do you think I might 
run up to her? I—I haven't seen her 
yet,” she finished shyly, meaning thereby 
that, owing to Selma’s illness, she had not 
seen her since her engagement. 

* Ran up by all-means,” laughed Helen, 
and Mervyn departed hastily with her 
lilies, to reappear behind Selma, a little 
later, with very flushed cheeks and big 
bright eyes. 

Daring the half-hour that followed their 
appearance in the drawing-room, Helen 
was delighted to see that Selma was far 
less languid, had more colour in her 
cheeks and brighter eyes than she had 
had for days. A little change and society 
was decidedly good for her, Helen thought, 
and when Sylvia and Mervyn were gone, 
she said cheerfully, as Selma moved rather 
restlessly about the room : 

‘You will feel quite inclined to go to 
Miss Tyrrell’s to-morrow, after all, I 
hope.” 

Selma came up to her and stood by her 
work-table, winding and unwinding a reel 
of cotton as she answered, as though her 
superfluous energy craved an outlet, how- 
ever trivial. 

“Shall I go!” she said, restlessly. “I 
may as well, perhaps.” 

“Tt will do, you good,” replied Helen, 
practically. 

** Perhaps.” 

A triumphant conviction was borne in 
upon Helen that she had been a most sage 
adviser, when, some four hours after she 
had seen Selma off to the “at home” the 
next afternoon, she received a telegram to 
the effect that her sister was stopping all 
night with Miss Tyrrell; and her convic- 
tion would have been strengthened if she 
could have seen Selma as she sat that night, 
after the'performance, with Miss Tyrrell and 
her brother in Tyrrell’s smoking-room. She 
was sitting on the wide fender-stool, wearing 
a tea-gown of Miss Tyrrell’s, which, artistic 
as it was and well as it suited her, made 
her look strangely unlike herself, and per- 
haps gave her the appearance she wore of 
being slightly posed—a hitherto unheard-of 
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condition with Selma. Her face was flushed 
and eager, her eyes bright and excited, 
and she talked and laughed with a feverish 
little triumphant air, until Miss Tyrrell 
exclaimed, delightedly : 

“Dear girl, you look like another 
creature. Doesn't she, John?” 

“She looks like a very pretty creature,” 
returned Tyrrell, looking Selma full in the 
face as she turned to him with a little 
laugh. 

The party had been a signal success ; 
and its most brilliant feature, not artisti- 
cally, but socially, had been Miss Selma 
Malet. To her dying day Miss Tyrrell 
asserted that the change that that after- 
noon had seen in her protégée was entirely 
owing to her own admirable reasoning ; 
and whether or no such was the fact, the 
change itself was certainly no delusion. 
Selma had laughed and talked, allowed 
herself to be flattered and flirted with, and 
had apparently thoroughly enjoyed herself, 
as she had never done “in society” 
before. 

All the afternoon, while she formed the 
centre figure of his party, Tyrrell had 
watched her in her new departure with 
distinct satisfaction, but with no surprise. 
He read her by the light he thought he 
had obtained in Humphrey Cornish’s 
studio nearly three weeks before. 

John Tyrrell was, before all else, a man 
of patience, and he had been playing a 
waiting game for nearly two years. 
There was nothing in life so interesting to 
him as success—the obvious, tangible 
wealth and social power for which the 
word stood in his vocabulary. He had 
known Selma Malet all her life, and the 
possibilities which lay open to the genius 
in her—genius which no man was more 
capable of appraising—had made her 
developement and introduction an interest- 
ing piece of brain-work to him. But he 
had considered her as a very perfect piece 
of mechanism with his intellectual faculties 
only until about two years ago. It was 
on the afternoon when he first met her as 
the promised wife of another man that she 
first appeared to him in the light of a 
beautiful woman, and a desirable acquisi- 
tion. Her beauty and charm had suddenly 
appealed to his senses; the social position 
which he knew might be hers whenever 
she should choose to take it, and which 
she would necessarily share with her hus- 
band—should that husband be himself— 
had gradually appealed to his ambition as 
a man of the world. 





Two objects had formed slowly in his 
mind after his meeting with her at the 
dance to which she had gone with Mrs. 
Cornish and Sylvia during Roger’s absence 
in Liverpool, and he had pursued them 
steadily and without haste ever since. He | 
had broken off her engagement with 
Roger Cornish, believing honestly that she 
would be miserable in a life from which 
Art must be for ever excluded ; but deter- 
mined also to make her eventually his 
own wife. He had given her, profession- 
ally, every chance and advantage which | 
lay in his power to give, because he looked 
upon every step she made artistically as a 
step toward that which he intended her to 
attain ; toward that which he considered 
the most desirable thing modern life has 
to offer—social notoriety. 

Tyrrell was a man for whom the world 
had been too much. Early success— 
popularity, money, social power—had been 
too much for the spark of the genius with 
which Nature had endowed him. If he 
had had to struggle in his youth and early 
manhood ; if he had known artistic success 
before his personal gifts had brought him 
popularity ; he would doubtless have been 
what he had it in him to be—a great 
artist. He had been flattered and over- 
paid for what he knew to be superficial, 
and accomplished without effort ; he had 
given the world what it asked and ap- 
plauded, and he was a society favourite. 
Perhaps the one point about him stil! 
in his favour was the fact that he never 
deceived himself. He had ceased to 
believe in Art—in anything but tangible po- 
sition and wealth—and he used no phrases 
to himself about the matter. There had 
been moments in his intercourse with 
Selma, as her master, and later as her 
manager, when her simple, single-minded 
devotion to her art had touched him, had 
stirred the old artistic instinct in him, in 
spite of himself. The Duchess’s matinée 
had been such a moment. He had caught 
fire then at her enthusiasm, and had been 
for the time being so carried away that 
the cynicism of reaction in him was harder 
than ever. But his professional work and 
his social work were, in his eyes, equally 
means to an end which he could have 
attained by neither singly; each was a 
matter of business, and regarded by him 
from no other point of view. 

Until within the last twenty-four hours, 
both the ends he desired to accomplish with 
regard to Selma had seemed as far from 
him as they had been when he first laid 
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his well-calculated plans for their attain- 
ment. He was no nearer making Selma 
his wife, and he was no nearer making 
Selma a social power than he had been 
then. She had been so absolutely innocent 
and unconscious, that any attempt on his 
part at anything approaching love-making 
had fallen utterly flat. She had altogether 
refused to have anything to say to society. 
The time had arrived now, however, 
when his desires, matrimonial and social, 
seemed to have come practically within 
his reach. He had hitherto been powerless 
against an inpenetrable something in 
Selma which prevented his advancing 
one hair’s-breadth. Try as he would he 
could make no way against it, nor could he 
define it ; he was baffled on every side by 
a sense that he was moving in the dark. 
The light that had dawned upon him in 
Humphrey Cornish’s studio had, in his 
own opinion, not only shown him the 
obstacles that lay in his path, but had 
shown them to him just at the crisis when 
they might most easily be dealt with. 
When he induced Selma to break off 
her engagement, he had had not the faintest 
respect for her feeling for Roger; he had 
looked upon it as a girlish fancy which 
would assuredly wear off with time. But 
now from what he had seen in Selma's 
face as she watched Roger Cornish and 
Mervyn Dallas in the studio, he had de- 
duced a theory that, with what he mentally 
designated as the self-torturing instinct of a 
thorough woman, she had dwelt on Roger’s 
unhappiness, and her own imaginary sacri- 
fice, until she had magnified her girlish in- 
fatuation into what she chose to consider 
& consuming passion. These premises 
established—and in Tyrrell’s mind they 
were very firmly established — Roger 
Cornish’s new engagement could not fail, 
Tyrrell argued, to bring about a state of 
mind in her which would only need 
judicious management to bring about both 
his objects, Jealousy and despair, however 
fictitious, would catch at any distraction, 
he calculated ; the excitements of society, 
judiciously presented to her, would serve 
such a purpose well enough, and one 
season accomplished, the completion of his 
social plans for her would be merely the 
work of time. Wounded pride, he told 
himself, would inevitably hurry her into 
marriage, and he had only to play his cards 
well to ensure its hurrying her into marriage 
with himself. He looked at her now as 
she sat there on the fender-stool, her new 
self- consciousness sitting so gracefully 





upon her as she laughed up into his face, 
and taking the cigar from between his lips, 
he said, carelessly : 

“Tt’s almost a pity you refused the 
fancy dress ball, isn’t it, Selma?” 

“Do you think so?” she answered 
lightly. 

‘Suppose you change your mind, dear 
girl,” said Miss Tyrrell, eagerly. “John { 
and I are going of course, and I dare say I F 
could arrange it with Lady Winslow. It } 
will be a delightful evening.” 

“Exercise your privilege and change 
your mind, Selma,” said Tyrrell, waving 
off the smoke of his cigar as he spoke. 
Selma hesitated, and then she turned to 
Tyrrell with a look on her face which he 
had never seen there before—a reckless 
look. 

“Do you think it leads to anything?” 
she said, looking him in the eyes as if he 
and she were alone together, and speaking 
with a strange ring of demand in her voice. 
“ Tell me !” 

Tyrrell laid down his cigar and answered 
her slowly and deliberately, using the only 
argument which would, he knew, have any 
weight for her. 

‘I think that a good social position is 
the very greatest help towards the attaining 
of the highest artistic position. I think it 
is a help which no artist can afford to 
neglect.” 

There was another pause, and then 
Selma sprang to her feet. 

“Take me to the fancy dress ball, dear 
Miss Tyrrell!” she cried; and her voice 
was as reckless as the look in her sparkling 
eyes, “Don’t let me neglect anything 
that will help me, pray!” 

A great deal of artistic advertising may 
be done in a very short space of time by 
a lady of Miss Tyrrell’s peculiar talents ; 
and though there were only a few days to 
pass before the fancy dress ball in question, 
when the night arrived nearly every one 
in the room was talking about the expected 
appearance of Miss Selma Malet. The 
Tyrrells were late ; all the other theatrical 
lions and lionesses had arrived to roar un- 
heeded, as quarter of an hour after quarter 
of an hour slipped by, and still Miss 
Selma Malet did not put in an appearance, 
Her previous refusals of all invitations 
had been utilised by Miss Tyrrell to the 
utmost. Everybody knew that Miss Selma 
Malet was wholly devoted to her art; if 
she deigned to smile now and then upon 
society, society understood that it was to 
be deeply and humbly grateful, and, being 
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at the bottom a meek and credulous in- 
stitution, society was prepared to fall im- 
mediately upon its knees, and there 
remain until a newer idol should be 
presented to it, 

‘‘ What will she wear, I wonder?” said 
a gallant of the court of Charles the 
Second, who had worshipped Selma from 
the stalls for some weeks, and was burning 
for an introduction. ‘ You know her, of 
course, Lady Latter?” he added to the 
lady on whom he was bestowing as much 
of his limited intelligence as he could 
collect. 

The two years which had gone by since 
Lady Latter and Tyrrell had met at Mrs. 
Oliphant’s had left her in looks and 
manner almost as they found her. She had 
been looking old last season, people had 
said ; but this year she appeared to have 
completely recovered herself, and her dark, 
piquant face was only a shade harder and 
more daring for the time that had elapsed. 
She was slightly and very admirably 
* made up,” and her dress, from the point 
of view either of originality or effective- 
ness, was perfect. If some people might 
have thought that, considered as clothing, 
it left something still to be desired, Lady 
Latter considered that half the point of a 
fancy dress lay in the superior facilities it 
‘ offered, compared with ordinary evening 
dress, for sailing as near the wind as 
possible. 

She nodded to an acquaintance across 
the room, as her companion spoke, and 
then turned to him with a laugh, which 
was not a pleasant one. 

“Indeed I don’t!” she said. ‘You 
forget that this budding genius is alto- 
gether superior to such an inferior being 
as IT am! To tell you the honest truth, 
too,” she continued, with an indescribable 
grimace, ‘‘these superior young beauties 
bore me, They bore all the ugly women 
in London, no doubt,” with a quick change 
of tone, and another laugh; “but I am 
the only one who would own to it.” 

“ You've seen her play ?” 

‘* Yes—for my sins! I saw her in that 
dreary old fossil of a play Tyrrell dug up 
for the Chinese business, and she and he 
together nearly killed me with suppressed 
laughter, It made one feel quite young 
and romantic to see such an old stager as 
Tyrrell making such a fool of himself. 
‘Bianca! oh, Bianca!’” she quoted, 
striking an attitude — another privilege 
attending fancy dress in Lady Latter’s 
eyes—and burlesquing Tyrrell’s tone and 





manner. Then, suddenly returning to her 
own natural demeanour, she exclaimed, as 
nearly every one in the room exclaimed at 
the same instant : ‘‘ Here they are!” 

Miss Tyrrell, dressed very perfectly as 
an Egyptian’ sorceress, was just present- 
ing to her hostess a figure which looked as 
if it had stepped down from one of 
Romney’s most charming canvases, it was 
so lovely, so gracious, so girlish, The 
dress was very simple and rather dark 
in colouring, relieved by the big white 
fichu. Selma wore no ornament of any 
kind, her own beauty was the dominating 
note in her appearance ; and the whole 
effect against the mass of bright colour and 
gorgeous jewellery in the room was, as Miss 
Tyrrell had intended it should be, inde- 
scribably striking. Behind her, an admir- 
able foil, was Tyrrell in a splendid dress 
of old Venice. 

As far as Selma’s success was concerned, 
Lady Winslow’s fancy dress ball was a 
repetition of Miss Tyrrell’s “at home” on a 
more extended scale. Everybody in the 
room who was “anybody ” had been intro- 
duced to her, and she was talking and 
laughing with a lovely, excited flush on 
her cheeks, and with eyes like stars, when, 
about an hour after their arrival, Tyrrell 
made his way to her side. 

“Oh, nobody else just yet, please!” she 
cried, with a little laugh which was as 
unlike the simple, natural Selma, as was 
the gesture with which she turned to him. 
“ Breathing space, if you please, Mr. 
Tyrrell !” 

“ Breathing space by all means!” he 
answered; then with a sudden hardly 
perceptible change of manner, he said: 
“ Ah! Lady Latter, how do you do?” 

A movement of the crowd had suddenly 
brought them close together, and face to 
face, and she held out her hand to him, 
saying : 

“T thought you had gone into retire- 
ment! We haven’t met for ages!” 

He made some conventional rejoinder, 
and as he spoke, as if accidentally and 
uncousciously, he drew a step or two off 
from where Selma and her court were 
standing. Lady Latter stopped him. 

‘‘Introduce your beauty, Tyrrell,” she 
said, carelessly. 

He hesitated. 


“Introduce your beauty,” she repeated, 
raising her voice a little, and looking him 
full in the face, and he turned to Selma 
She had apparently heard Lady Latter’s 
words—Lady Latter’s insolence was one of 
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her sources ‘of power—for her eyes were 
very girlish and indignant. 
“Lady Latter wishes me to introduce 


¥ you to her,” said Tyrrell— Miss Selma 
] Malet—Lady Latter.” 


Miss Selma Malet acknowledged his 


| words with the bow of a young princess, 


and at the same moment Lady Winslow 


j came up to the group with a very dis- 
4 tinguished peer by her side. 


“ Miss Malet!” she said, “may I intro- 
I hope he may 
persuade you to go down to supper. Mr. 
Tyrrell, why don’t you take Lady Latter 
to have some supper ¢” 

A moment later Selma had walked away 
with her peer—she would have walked 


j away with any one from “that woman” 
} as she mentally designated Lady Latter— 


and Lady Latter and Tyrrell were practi- 


j cally alone together. 


‘May I have the pleasure?” he said, 


j without looking at her. 


She put her hand on his arm in silence. 





ON THE TOW-PATH CIRCUIT. 


THE name of the good town of Reading 
is familiar to travellers in every land, set 
forth in terms which suggest that English- 
men when they pass across the seas do 
not in changing their domicile, change 


} their taste for biscuits. Until last summer 


I knew little more of Reading than this, 
save an occasional glance at its roofs and 


} chimneys from the railway carriage ; but 


one day in July I alighted there, and the 
next morning, in company with three other 


} adventurers, set sail on “The Kennet 


swift” to make a circular tour over un- 
known waterways through the pleasant 
southern meadows. 

When we first announced our pro- 
gramme to our friends, we were favoured 
with warnings in plenty, and vaticinations 
of a somewhat gloomy character as to the 
outcome of our adventure ; but no one was 
forthcoming with information of a practical 
and useful character, for the good and suf- 
ficient reason that no one had any to give, 
Had we wanted to be posted up in all the 


j latestdodges of globe trotting, or of shooting 


expeditions in Kashmir or Bechuanaland, 


} we should have had an embarras de choix ; 


but of our friends ouly one here and there 
had ever heard of the River Kennet, 
When we went on to say that a great 
portion of our trip would be done over 


j canals, we were regaled with many 











venerable anecdotes as to the ferocious 
nature and habits of the bargee ; but these, 
though in some instances moderately divert- 
ing, were not immediately useful. In guide- 
books we found scant counsel, for these 
seemed, for the most part, to be written 
for the use of athletic young men who 
cover twenty or thirty miles a day, and 
gave us the notion that stopping-places 
would be difficult to find. Had the 
country been half as inhospitable as certain 
of these suggested, we must often have 
camped sub jove; butit turned out that, 
at the end of our day’s journey of a dozen 
miles or 80, we invariably came upon some 
sheltering roof. We often found chops 
and steaks awaiting us, and always eggs 
and bacon and a hearty welcome. 

The Kennet soon gets clear of the con- 
taminating presence of the town, and half 
an hour’s easy pulling saw us free of houses 
and wharves, and the grime which hangs 
about the verge even of the best ordered 
of boroughs, After passing Fobney Lock, 
the character of the stream changes. 
Straight reaches, which greatly shorten 
the course, show the hand of the engineer ; 
but we do not yet bid farewell to the 
Kennet au naturel, Ata corner now and 
then it makes an irruption into the 
navigable channel, just to let one know it 
is there, and one soon does know it, for 
the river is as swift now as it was when 
Pope wrote his precocious couplets. Asa 
rule it flows into each “ pound ”—the local 
term for the reach of water between one 
lock and another—just below the upper 
lock, a clever bit of engineering, which 
secures abundant water even in the driest 
summer, These straight cuts, fringed 
with the thick, silver-grey foliage of pollard 
willows, are full of picturesque charm. 
From the boat or the towing-path one 
looks through the leafy screen, over the 
low-lying adjacent meadows, to the woods 
that fringe them and the hazy upland 
beyond. Near our first halting - place, 
Woolhampton, the low ground becomes 
almost savage in its marshy luxuriance of 
towering sedge, and willow herb, and loose- 
strife. Silent ditches wind through the 
black, peaty meadows, expanding here and 
there into wide pools, jewelled with water- 
lilies, and encircled by a dense growth of 
underwood and water weeds. Sometimes 
these merge into the canal itself, and as 
our boat passed we caught sight now of 
the azure back of a kingfisher, now of a 
troop of water-hens scuttling across from 
one reed thicket to another, and now of a 
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heron rising slowly from his fishing station, 
and flopping majestically away from our 
intrusive presence. Human anglers, ex- 
cept in the neighbourhood of towns, were 
rare; and of voyagers bent on a task like 
our own we saw none at all. 

We halted at Newbury and again at 
Hungerford, and up to the last-named 
town the scenery has just the same charac- 
teristics ; but the next day’s work brought 
us into a different region. The Kennet no 
longer kept us company, and we passed 
the Berkshire border into Wilts. The 
trees grew rarer ; rolling downs instead of 
level meadows bounded our course; we 
passed by chalk pits instead of sedge beds, 
tokens that we were rowing in regions 
where nature never intended men to row. 
We had already passed through some five- 
and-forty locks, and now a series of nine 
close together at Crofton lifted us to the 
summit level more than five hundred feet 
above the sea. At the entrance of Saver- 
nake tunnel we left our boat in charge of 
the railway signalman, and, by way of a 
change, took a spell of wheel locomotion 
through the forest, by driving to Marl- 
borough, our next resting-place. 

The entrance to Savernake may well 
disappoint any one looking for real forest 
wildness. All round about the house—a 
melancholy-looking pile—it is mere park, 
with no touch of the “selva selvaggia” ; but, 
after traversing the long avenue of lofty 
beeches, the most perfect example of the 
forest aisle, one emerges in a different 
woodland world. Hoary giants, oak and 
beech, contending for supremacy, rise from 
dense thickets of underwood. The surface 
is abrupt and broken: thickly-wooded 
crests, with valleys of rough pasture be- 
tween. In the low ground the rabbits 
dart about from one furze-bush to another 
in the way the sportsman loves, and herds 
of cattle wander at will, and lie lazily 
under some of the finest forest-timber 
in Britain, trees which might easily date 
back to Stuart times; and, with slight 
effort after illusion, one might call up a 
vision of a troop of mailed horsemen dis- 
appearing through the “ verdurous gloom.” 
The tall red-deer are still there to aid the 
fancy in a flight back to days yet more 
remote, for Savernake is one of their few 
remaining haunts south of the Tweed, 
and there they have as yet evaded the fate 
which seems to be shadowed forth from the 
motto of melancholy suggestion which one 
reads on the heraldic shield of the lodge 
gate. 


An easy half-day’s rowing brought us to 
Pewsey —one of the discoveries of our 
voyage. It was marked in small type on 
the map; and we knew it not by fame, as 
we knew Marlborough on the one side, 
and Devizes on the other. We pictured it 
a mere village, with rough beer - shop 
accommodation ; but we found it a trim, 
well-ordered place, neither town nor vil- 
lage, with a very phoonix of aninn. The 
Salisbury Avon flows through the main 
street, and here begins its work of flour- 
milling before it descends to the plain. 
All around are high down ridges, which 
seemed to promise magnificent ground for 
a gallop over the springy turf in some of 
the finest air in England. Truly, if 
Pewsey were in Germany, it would boast 
a big hotel or two; and dozens of “ Con- 
cordias,” and “ Tivolis,” and ‘‘ Germanias,” 
painted green and white, and smothered | 
with hops and Virginia creeper; and a 
brass-band, and all the necessary adjuncts 
of a Luftkurort. 

Devizes is a handsome town, chiefly re- 
markable for the ‘‘ Bear Hotel ”—never had 
bear a kindlier growl—where Sir Thomas 
Lawrence first gave evidence of his 
talent, and for a monument in the market- 
place which records how a lady fell down 
dead after telling a falsehood over the sale 
of a sack of corn. As we gazed upon this 
obelisk, and read its warning inscription, 
the question arose whether locomotion in 
Devizes market-place—or, indeed, in any 
market-place — would be possible, sup- 
posing that a stony record should be built 
to mark the place where deviation from 
veracity, in the course of a bargain, has 
nat been followed by the instant death of 
the teller of the taradiddle. 

But more interesting to us, as voyagers, 
than any objects usually dealt with in 
guide-books, was the series of descending 
locks which lay just ahead. Twenty-nine 
locks in less than two miles! Since the 
day of embarkation we had been reminded 
by many commentators on our venture, 
with a knowing twinkle of the eye, that 
we would find the Devizes locks a pretty 
tough job. They are a formidable ob- 
stacle, no doubt, to the laden barge, or 
the house-boat ; but we, in our light-going 
order, were able to turn the position, 
instead of storming it, by engaging an 
obliging wharfman to cart our boat over 
to the bottom of the watery staircase. It 
was a little like shirking work, perhaps ; 
and one of the crew, who seemed to find 
the cream of life’s happiness in working 
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sluices, and opening and shutting lock- 
gates, was very scornful on the subject. 
Still, we saved four hours by our 
manceuvre ; and the five locks at Seend, 
and the four more at Semington, and the 
intervening distance to Bradford gave us a 
very fair day’s work. 

Bradford-on-Avon is certainly one of 
the most interesting and peculiar towns in 
England. The well-informed man knows 
only one Bradford, and that is in York- 
shire—a great centre of the woollen trade, 
Should you tell him that there is also a 
Bradford in Wiltshire, he will possibly 
admit the proposition ; but should you go 
on to say that this southern Bradford 
made cloth when its smoky northern 
namesake was a mere moorland village, 
and still turns out a quality which the 
Yorkshireman, with all his push and 
capital, cannot equal, he will tell you you 
are talking nonsense. Yet so it is, 


Though, like Frome and Melksham and 
Westbury, it has suffered by the rise of 
Trowbridge, it still produces cloth of the 
finest quality ; but it was not as a weaver’s 
town that it claimed our interest. We came 
rather to see the tiny church of Saint 
Aldhelm, the oldest place of worship in 


Great Britain, teste Professor Freeman, 
and I should like to know who would dare 
to contradict such an authority. The 
little church, as it now stands, is an 
admirable instance of successful restoration, 
and is as little changed as may be from its 
original state. But it is by no means the 
only object to gladden the eye of the 
archzologist. At every turn one comes 
across fine bits of Jacobean or Queen Anne 
work, roomy-looking houses built of that 
stone which becomes ruddy brown with 
age like the face of a sound-bodied, kindly- 
souled, old man, The streets are quite 
steep enough to produce pretty often an 
inclination to stop and look at the scenery, 
and the houses stand in terraces, built one 
above the other, along the slopes of the 
semicircular deflection in the hill-side, In 
passing from one level to another, one 
often has to traverse alleys which might be 
parts of some Italian hill town. Gardens, 
fall of vegetables and bright with flowers, 
lie before almost every door, and make it 
hard to believe that we are, after all, in the 
midst of an English manufacturing town. 
The bit of canal between Bradford and 
Bath is certainly the gem of the voyage. 
Orn one side sloping woods come down 
to the water’s edge, and the Avon flows 
far below us along the valley. Twice the 





canal is carried from one side to the other 
on an aqueduct, and every turn of the 
course brings to view some fresh charm of 
landscape. But the air of this winding 
valley is hot and stifling, and in the oak 
woods the flies rage in a fashion truly 
Egyptian. We long as we sit at the 
labouring oar for a breath of the air of 
Pewsey downs, and murmurs arise from 
certain of the crew that it would be well 
to return thither instead of braving suffo- 
cation in the sweltering streets of Bath. 

Bath certainly is the last place in 
England where people, wearing what were 
emphatically working suits of boating- 
flannel, would find themselves at home ; so, 
after a day's repose, we gladly took ship 
again, and returned on our track as far as 
Semington, the junction with the Wilts 
and Berks canal. As we entered the first 
long narrow lock, it seemed a mere toy 
affair after the huge ones we were leaving. 
This new bit of country is rich with all 
the quiet, happy characteristics of Southern 
English scenery. In the level lush 
pastures, studded with noble trees, the 
sleek, sleepy cattle live what must surely 
be lives of ideal happiness. Drowsy as 
they seemed to be, they were yet curious 
enough to saunter slowly up to the canal 
to stare at us. Pleasure-boats are evi- 
dently rare in these parts, for should a 
child catch sight of us he would summon 
all his mates within ear-shot to come and 
look at the little ship; and in the lovely 
fields were 

The mowers, who, as the tiny swell 

Of our boat passing swayed the river grass, 

Stood with suspended scythe to see us pass. 

Occasionally they would give us a 
humorous invitation to get out of that 
boat and come and help them to clear up 
that field of wheat. On the left the Bristol 
Avon still kept us company, and on the 
right were the sloping woods of Bowood ; 
but, after passing Wootton Bassett, the 
presence of numerous anglers on the 
towing-path—oily, grimy men who looked 
as if they might recently have been cleaning 
engines—warned us that we were emerging 
from the purely rural districts. These 
anglers, however, were urbane only in a 
limited sense. We got from them no 
kindly good-day or jocular remark—as from 
the reed-cutters, and shepherds, and 
harvestmen we had hitherto met — but 
lowering looks and muttered objurgations 
on people who came with boats, and spoilt 
the fishing. They were all fishing with 
live bait ; and, as far as I could see, they 
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put very much more weight of fish into 
the water than ever they took out of it. 
There must have been at least a hundred 
wretched impaled dace and gudgeon for 
one pike to select from, supposing, that is, 
that a single pike were foolish enough ‘to 
abide in the unsavoury neighbourhood of 
Swindon. Perhaps it was ever baffled 
hope which made them so grumpy; but 
their mode of life might well have had 
something to do with it. Can men who 
live all day long in the grime, and fume, 
and whirr of a steam workshop, possibly 
put forth those gentilities of manner, none 
the less real for the hearty roughness of 
their mode of expression, which come 
naturally to the workers in the open fields ; 
or, at least, to those of them we came 
across? When I had travelled a little 
farther, and saw the town of New Swindon, 
the dwelling-place of these saturnine 
fishers, I fell into a more forgiving mood. 
Were I fated to live there, I am sure I 
should be as gloomy as the gloomiest of 
them, and very possibly might violently 
assault any boating excursionists who came 
to disturb my fishing. 

There is a current belief that civilisation 
owes much to railways, and if this belief 
be a valid one, the Great Western, as a 
railway, is an agent of culture and en- 
lightenment, and deserves a good word 
from the friends of progress ; but as far as 
I could see in my tramp along the towing- 
path through New Swindon, there is a 
huge debit item on the other side, on 
account of the erection of this amorphous 
congeries of houses. The canal, which was 
pure enough a few miles back, here be- 
comes a foul, black ditch, running close 
past the back doors of rows of mean, ugly 
houses, every one of which, by the in- 
dulgence, I suppose, of whatever sanitary 
authority may exist in the place, maintains 
a feculent dust heap. These lie in almost 
a continuous line along the bank, in hideous 
contrast to the blossom and greenery of 
the tangled hedges which have hitherto 
bordered our path. Crowds of frightened 
ducks scuttled away from our intrusive 
boat over the water black as Styx, and the 
odours disengaged by their flight were 
more suggestive of a Venetian than a 
Wiltshire canal. A few years ago this 
spot was fair and pure as the fields a few 
miles back. Men will multiply, and places 
like New Swindon will spring up; but 
there is surely uo reason why their early 
stages of grow:h should be so unseemly. 
A large portion of the evil springs from 





the carelessness and want of control and ; 
design which has hitherto characterised 
our public life. If the dose of democratic 
mixture lately administered to local 
government leads to an increase of super- 
vision of the right sort, the rural revo- 
lution will not have come in vain. For 
two miles at least the plague of man’s 
defiling presence was visible, and it was [| 
not till after the first lock on the North 
Wilts Canal, a short cut from Swindon to 
the Thames and Severn Canal, at Crick- 
lade, had been passed, that we came back 
to quiet and greenery. This last-named 
waterway, when we floated into it through 
the last lock, seemed a spacious stream 
indeed after the narrow, weed - grown 
channel we had traversed since Wootton | 
Bassett. Down to Lechlade it is a pretty, | 
tranquil landscape, though not to be com- | 
pared with the golden valley at its other 
extremity, or with the Upper Thames 
reach between New Bridge and Bablock } 
Hythe. Here it seems time to turn off the 
itinerary tap, as the Thames above Oxford, 
in spite of the sparseness of inns and the 
paucity of accommodation in the few there 
are, is becoming well known to boating | 
people, especially those who are growing 
a trifle weary of the humours of Henley 
and Maidenhead. 

If some one with a gift that way were 
to address himself to the task, he might } 
find as good material for a volume of 
travel, duly spiced and salted with sia- 
tistics and social philosophy, in a jaunt 
like ours, as he would ever get from a long 
vacation trip to the States, or a progress 
through the Australian colonies, made 
under the patronage of some high official, 
with all the rough places smoothed down in 
the usual way. Nearly every afternoon you 
land at one of those little country towns, 
which the coming of the railway was to 
have made as Tyre and Sidon, and spend 
the night in one of thoze English inns, the 
merits of which often farnish matter for 
discussion in the public press during the 
holiday season. When the railways made 
a sudden end of the mail coaches, the 
small country towns certainly seemed likely 
to fall beyond recovery. People who still 
had money to spend rushed off to spend it 
in the county town; or, still worse, in | 
London, lured by the charm of change, or 
by the extraordinary experience of travel- 
ling fifteen miles an hour. One guest 
came to the inn instead of ten, and even 
this solitary one grew to be so uncertain 
and fleeting in his movements that it was 
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hardly worth while to provide victuals for 
his sustenance, so that it was no uncommon 
experience for the adventurous traveller to 
find no better fare in the leading inn of a 
country town than bread and cheese. The 
long range of coach-houses and stables fell 
to ruin; ruin also seemed likely at no 
distant date to overtake the house itself, 
and the landlord not unfrequently hastened 
this on by consuming too much of his own 
liquor, to make him forget the evil days 
upon which he had fallen. 

But the Englishman, whether he lives 
in London, or in a country town, or in 
some half-savage colony, is equally in- 
capable of knowing when he is beaten. 
The railways, no doubt, for a time turned 
things topsy-turvy ; and in the forties the 
country tradesmen were as men dazed, 
and unable to grapple with the situation. 
But they, or their successors, recovered their 
wits after a time; and it may safely be 
said that, as a class, they are better off now 
than ever they were. The shops, in spite 
of the arrival of co-operative packing-cases 
addressed to local magnates of frugal 
mind, are well supplied, and, even in the 
villages, show signs of doing a good busi- 
ness. The butchers’ shops are full of 
meat, and so are the grocers’. After all 
one has read about the prejudice against 
tinned meats, and the dangers of eating 
them, it is astonishing to look upon the 
long ranges and tall pyramids of beef and 
brawn in every grocer’s window. The 
prejudice against it must be waning, and 
the contents of the tins cannot be so 
noxious, after all. The universality of the 
ready-made clothes’-shop accounts for the 
disappearance of the smock-frock, and for 
the existence of those industrial abuses in 
the London tailoring trade, about which 
Royal Commissioners have collected evi- 
dence and reported, if they have done 
nothing else. There is generally some 
builder’s work in progress, and all about 
the place an air of trimness and neatness, 
which is one of the surest evidences of 
prosperity. The Atheneum, or the reading- 
room, is there to prove a certain amount 
of intellectual movement; and there is 
evidence, from the sight of some familiar 
posters on the walls, that one would have 
the chance, now and then, of seeing the 
Same acrobatic and spectacular shows 
which at other timer are the delight of 
London folk 

Much has been written on the evils of 
centralisation, and on the malignant part 
which railways have played in promoting 








it; but all this is ludicrously exaggerated. 
A Frenchman once declared that English- 
men were not merely insular, but islands 
in themselves, ‘Every Englishman is an 
island ;” few truer epigrams have ever 
been spoken. It is not to be supposed 
that Fallowthorpe and Meadbury—towns 
made up of incorrigible individualists of 
the type described by the witty French- 
man—would ever suffer themselves to be 
assimilated and controlled by the larger 
congeries of the county town, or of 
London. There is just the same corporate 
feeling, just the same pride in the particular 
spot of earth in respect of which they pay 
rates and taxes, amongst English country 
townsmen now as there was in the days 
when stage-coaches ran, or in those remote 
ones when the same word was used to 
describe the stranger and the foe. They 
have stuck to their posts, as the British 
soldier sticks to his when he finds himself 
in a tight place, and have let city people 
see that they are quite well able to take 
care of themselves, in spite of the uphill 
game they have had to play. 

But, after all, the inn is the feature of 
the country town which has the most vital 
interest for the wayfarer. English inn- 
keepers are reputed to be strongly con- 
servative, and to this view any one who 
has visited necessarily a score or so of 
English inns will agree. Our trip for a 
good part of its course lay well off the 
beaten track ; and we assuredly did not 
fare the worse on that account. Our food 
was invariably abundant, and well cooked ; 
and the friendly service of the pleasant, 
willing waitress made us hope that she 
may, after all, be able to survive the com- 
petition of the ubiquitous “Fritz.” So 
far, there is little room for adverse criti- 
cism ; but the reverse of the medal must, 
in justice, be exhibited. Considering how 
we English pride ourselves on our national 
cleanliness, and what hard things we have 
to say of the dirt of other lands, it is a 
little surprising that the one well-nigh 
universal failing of the English inn should 
be the want of freshness, or, to put it 
plainly, the frowsiness of its bedrooms. 
They may be clean, but they don’t look 
like it. If you open a drawer or a ward- 
robe, you will surely discover a plentiful 
assortment of fusty garments, belonging 
presumably to the landlady or her assis- 
tants. The carpets will be faded and 
frayed ; the curtains ragged and inefficient ; 
the water-bottle furred and suggestive of 
germs and microbes ; and the atmosphere 
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—tkough our national passion for fresh 
air is as strong as that for cold water— 
stuffy, and nothing short of it. It is hard 
to find a reason for this prevalent dingi- 
ness, especially as the hostess and her 
maids will be as neat as one could wish. 
Perhaps the easiest explanation of it is, 
that it is part of the ingrained conservatism 
of the British Boniface, which leads him 
to believe that the air of the bedrooms 
and the water of the jugs are, like the 
fundamentals of the British Constitution, 
best unchanged. 

The question of charges opens a wide 
field. A correspondence thereanent was 
started in the journals last year, and in 
this the English landlord, as compared 
with his Continental brother, did not seem 
to get much the worst of it, and in truth 
his adversaries did not put their case 
with much skill or cogency. A gentle- 
man who had once lived well in a Swiss 
pension for seven francs a day, wrote 
saying that he considered twelve and 
sixpence a high charge for a day’s stay in 
an English hotel. It would have been 


more to the purpose if he had given the 
cost of a similar flying visit to the ordinary 
Swiss hotel, or a week’s stay in an English 
boarding-house, remembering always that 


in England few people are content with 
the plain first breakfast they enjoy on the 
Continent. Still, when all allowances are 
made, the fact remains that Englishmen 
have not the faculty for hotel - keeping 
which Germans and Swiss have, a fact 
which will help to account for the vast gulf 
which lies between the hotels of the 
Thames and Oxford, and those of the 
Rhine and Heidelberg. 

It is generally admitted in political 
economy that men engaged in agreeable 
and healthful callings must be content 
with smaller profits than those which 
attach to occupations pursued under con- 
ditions of discomfort or obloquy, and of 
agreeable — I can think of none to 
beat that of the landlord of the chief hotel 
and posting-house of a country town. 
Those IT came across seemed to have all 
the enjoyments of a country gentleman’s 
life without his worries. They probably 
manage the stable and select the liquors of 
the house, but all the cares of active ad- 
ministration seem to lie in the hands of 
the landlady and ‘ Miss.” They nearly 
all belong to the local troop of Yeomanry, 
and something in the cut of the trousers 
told me that they would be pretty regular 
at the cover side in the hunting season. 





Under conditions of this sort it is not to be 
supposed that rapid fortunes are to be 
made, and it is hinted that the pleasures 
of life occasionally operate to keep those 
two fateful ends from meeting, and to 
prevent the landlord from extending his 
business as his less easy-going and more 
enterprising fellows have done. The 
demand for accommodation is really 
greater than ever it was. The crowds of 
cyclists who now throng the coach roads 
must spend quite as much as the mail- 
coach passengers spent, and on the slightest 
excuse the townsman is ready to set forth 
in a break, with a dozen other spirits as 
jovial as himself, to another town a dozen 
miles away, just for the pleasure of the 
drive and the dinner at the end. This all 
means more money circulating in the land- 
lord’s business, which would certainly have 
expanded to something much beyond its 
present volume had he held to the whole- 
some maxim of “business first, pleasure 
afterwards.” 

Until the controversy about the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, a few years ago, people 
seemed to have forgotten that such methods 
of transit as canals existed at all. They 
were taken to be included in the list of 
those things which “had been done away 
with by the railroads ” ; but the inception of 
this great work, and the appointment of a 
Royal Commission on inland navigation, 
and the late Railway end Canal Act, have 
revealed the fact that there are hundreds 
of miles of waterway, over which heavy, 
rough goods can be carried, though slowly, 
more economically than over iron rails. 
One has heard hints in plenty that the 
railways have deliberately let those canals, 
over which they have acquired rights, fall 
to ruin in order to safeguard theirmonopoly, 
and the destruction of the upper navigation 
on the Warwickshire Avon, and the 
ruinous state into which the Thames and 
Severn Canal was falling a few years ago, 
certainly lent a degree of plausibility to 
this assertion ; but to judge from the ex- 
perience of our voyage, the Railway Canals 
are in a better condition than those which 
are independent. The Kennet and Avon 
navigation, the property of the Great 
Western Railway, is a fine, well-kept 
channel from end to end, and a fair amount 
of traffic still passes over it between 
Devizes and Bristol by a regular service of 
boats ; whereas the Wilts and Berks, an 
independent undertaking, is, over a large 
portion of its course, half-choked with 
weeds and, from a neglect of dredging, too 
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shallow to take boats with more than 
twenty tons of cargo on board. At 
Swindon I marked the dredging-machine, 
safely housed in a shed, and completely 
mud-bound, so that another dredger would 
have to be brought to the spot before it 
could be released from its oozy prison. 
All the duties of the canal wharf seemed 
to be discharged by one aged wharfman, 
himself as great a ruin as the property he 
guarded. The North Wilts Canal, the 
branch to Cricklade, is in a worse state 
still, and I was amazed to hear that in the 
winter and spring there is still a con- 
siderable brick and timber traffic over it. 
The locks will open and shut, and that is 
all, and what repairs are done—I do 
not think I saw a patch less than five years 
old—are done in the roughest fashion. In 
lieu of devoting the water to its legitimate 
purpose, the Wilts and Berks owners sell it 
to the Great Western Railway for use in 
the Swindon workshops. What wonder is 
there then that the carrying traffic 
languishes when the bargee has no 
certainty that even his shrunken load of 
twenty tons may not be stranded on a 
mud-bank, and he himself spend laborious 
days with a punt-pole in speeding it to its 
destination? The ill will or the ill deeds 
of the railway companies may have some- 
thing to answer for; but the real cause of 
the evil is the neglect of the owners 
themselves, who have folded their hands 
to sleep, during a period of industrial 
activity unparalleled in the world’s history, 
and have done absolutely nothing to main- 
tain their property in even a decent state 
of repair, while every parliamentary session 
bristles with railway projects. Canals, if 
they want to recover some of their lost 
traffic, must give up their old position of 
toll-takers. They must become carriers on 
their own account. If they give a cheap 
regular service, trade will come as surely 
as it comes when a line of steamers is put 
on between two ports. There were 
rumours of a new management and of 
a regular despatch of barges, drawn by 
steam-power, between London and Bristol, 
vid the Thames as far as Abingdon, the 
Wilts and Berks, and the Kennet and 
Avon ; and the earnest wishes I heard on 
all sides for the success of the new project 
showed that the prospect of a little com- 
petition in the carrying trade was very 
welcome. 

As economists we ought to pray that it 
may come about; but as inland voyagers 
we may be permitted to hope that its 





success may not be too pronounced. A 
lock in a condition of “‘ calm decay” is an 
exceedingly picturesque object, though it 
may be a little exasperating to boatmen 
who want to get on rapidly. Aisthetically 
it would be a clear loss to exchange its 
leaky sluices, its shaky gates, and crumb- 
ling walls, with their flourishing crop of 
ferns, and grasses, and toadflax, and all 
those persistent vegetables which set up 
in business for themselves as soon as ever 
man gives them a chance, for the grimy 
usefulness of the northern canale, or the 
hard neatness of the Thames Conservancy ; 
but of such a transformation I fancy there 
is little danger. The increase of traffic 
would not be very great, and the presence 
of afew more barges woulé be no detri- 
ment to the picturesqueness of the water- 
way; nor would the presence of more 
bargees detract from the amenity of a 
canal voyage, for a more unjustly maligned 
race of men does not exist. We always 
found them helpful, civil fellows, taking a 
keen interest in our expedition, mixed 
with a certain mild wonder that there 
should exist people who could find pleasure 
in rowing on a canal and opening locks. 
And then the reformation will be a distinct 
gain if it keeps the bushes on the towing- 
path lopped, and provides that not more, 
say, than one-third of the navigable 
channel be devoted to the growth of 
aquatic plants. 





THE HARVEST MOON. 


Fapep the last faint blush of evening’s rose, 
And shadows gather in the sleeping vale, 

Where, silent now, the rippling streamlet flows 
Beneath the mist, that, rising dim and pale, 
Hovers above it like a silver veil, 

Hiding the tears upon the closed-up flowers, 

That seem to weep for the day's vanished hours. 


Across the heaven a mellow radiance steals, 
The mist grows brighter, and the silver stream 
Reflects the tender light which half reveals 
Earth’s loveliness, and, like an infant's dream, 
Makes all things beautiful and holy seem : 
The harvest moon along the autumn sky 
Holds her fair sway and bids the darkness fly. 


O’er fallen leaves, o’er hill, and vale, and plain, 
O’er ripened fruit and fields of golden grain ; 
O'er lovers, lingering in the mystic light, 
Whispering fond words beneath the silent night ; 
O’er the great City in its solemn rest, 
O’er wealth and poverty, the worst, the best, 
Her lustre falls, and, through the listening air 
Breathes but of peace and beauty everywhere ; 
Serene and pure she mounts the azure heaven, 
Telling the wondrous love her God to man has 
given. 
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TWO NEW PARKS. 
HIGHGATE AND BROCKWELL HILL, 


THE way from the “ Archway Tavern” 
is up the hill, And such a hill! the 
steepest near London, certainly, as per- 
haps Highgate Hill is the highest there- 
abouts. To avoid the steepness of the 
hill, the coach-road was taken through the 
Hollow-way — which had been a hollow 
way, perhaps, from the days of the Britons 
—and then a cutting was made through 
the ridge of the hill, and the ridge-way 
carried over the cutting by a tall, gracefal 
arch of brick, which has attained a certain 
fame as Highgate Archway. But in the 
popular language the “ Archway” means 
the “ Archway Tavern,” where there is a 
general congress of omnibuses and tram- 
cars all day long. And from this point 
begins the ascent of Highgate Hill. 

In a general way, there is a convenient 
tram-line, worked by wire ropes, which 
hauls you up to the top of the hill for a 
penny, and lets you down again for half 
that moderate fee. But this morning 
there is something wrong with the rope, 
which no longer performs its function, and 
the cars are stranded helplessly by the 
road-side. So that it is necessary to walk ; 
for who would be guilty of the cruelty of 
asking a horse to draw one up such a hill 
as that? And, in walking, we shall tread 
in the footsteps of Dick Whittington ; and 
are not long without a reminder of the 
fact, for here is Whittington’s stone—a 
solid, convincing stone, with an inscription 
recording the dates of the thrice Lord 
Mayorship of the former ’prentice boy. 
The stone, indeed, only claims to have re- 
placed an earlier one. , 

Whittington looked back over groves 
and meadows, and heard the faint clamour 
of Bow-bells over the blossom of in- 
numerable orchards and gardens. Now 
we look back upon a broad street thronged 
with vehicles of all kinds, with a shifting 
crowd of passengers on either hand, while 
a kind of mart is displayed in the shape of 
all kinds of wares on the foot-ways. 
This is the foreground only, over which 
housetops arise over housetops in misty 
indistinctness, But Master Whittington 
had not mastered much of the hill before 
he stopped to rest; and there is still a 
good pull up the hill before the summit 
is reached —or, rather, not the actual 
summit, but a kind of ledge, where the 
upward slope is more gentle. Here are 





grouped a number of fine, old-fashioned 
houses, while on the near side is a high 
brick wall, on which a number of workmen 
have made an extensive breach, while 
others are at work levelling and making 
up a roadway through the opening. But 
this is no street, as you might fear, 
threatening destruction to the pleasant 
groves just visible in the opening. 
Through that breach in the wall, and over 
that newly-gravelled roadway, the British 
public—that great monarch—is to make 
his triumphant entry into his new pleasure 
grounds, just named, after the munificent 
donor, Waterlow Park. 

As yet there is “no admittance ex- 
cept on business” — an elastic formula 
generally ; but not so in this case, as con- 
stables in blue are on the watch, and are 
equal to the occasion in proclaiming that 
“there is no road this way.” A road 
there is, by the way, but in this case we 
see it “ before it is made” ; and if General 
Wade is mentioned, there is some justifi- 
cation, for his home was close by in 
Southwood Lane. 

Attracted by the gap in the wail, we 
have quite overlooked an old-fashioned 
gateway of twisted iron, firmly secured by 
padlock and chain; and this iron wicket 
affords a limited view of a pathway, 
bordered by shrubs, leading to an oid- 
fashioned portico, or wooden colonnade, 
over which is seen the gable of a quiet, 
retired-looking house, rather dingy than 
otherwise, and slightly in need of repair, 
but quaint and pleasant, nevertheless, and 
unobtrusively in harmony with the sur- 
rounding verdure, A vigorous pull at the 
bell arouses the echoes in the ancient 
mansion, and a brisk constable in the 
uniform of the Metropolitan Police. Yes, 
this is Lauderdale House, and the present 
entrance to the park, which is all anyhow 
just now, the workmen being busy in all 
directions. Then the gatekeeper leads the 
way into the house, where the hall-door 
opens directly into a panelled hall of 
moderate size, now empty and bare, but 
which has one or two characteristic em- 
bellishments —an ancient plaque which 
seems to have been placed over the fire- 
place, the subject of which is not apparent 
at a glance, although the constable sug- 
gests that it represents ‘“ Hercules or 
something.” But as there is a warrior 
sulking in his tent, his arms hung up “ for 
monuments,” and a young woman being 
led away by elderly persons in a sort 
of procession, the probability is that 
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Achilles has something to do with the 
matter. 

And now our cicerone points out with 
pardonable pride the gem of the establish- 
ment—‘‘ Nell Gwynne’s bath.” This is a 
recess in the hall, containing a marble 
bath, although one side of it has been re- 
moved, and the recess has been adapted to 
modern arrangements, which relegated the 
bath to more secluded regions, and fitted 
up with a slab, so as to do duty as a side- 
board. Yet is the construction un- 
doubtedly a bath, and there is no reason 
to question the tradition that assigns it to 
that charming and good-hearted, if some- 
what erratic, woman. Certainly there are 
other baths which are also attributed to 
Mistress Nell. There is one, anyhow, in 
Coldbath Square, which she is said to have 
used. But this only shows that the fair 
actress was a votary of Egeria, and pre- 
served health and beauty by the strict 
regimen of exercise and cold water. 

Another room of fair proportions, and 
with a roof supported by wooden columns, 
seems to have served as a reception or 
drawing-room, and opens upon a plea- 
sant terrace, which goes round two sides 
of the house, and which, once upon a time, 
with marble balustrades, vases and statues, 
gave character and dignity to the sur- 
roundings. 

From this terraced lawn the view of the 
house is a very pleasing one. It is one of 
those timber-framed houses, which lend 
themselves gracefully to the modifications 
of time and altered manners. Originally 
it dates probably from the latest years of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and with timbers painted 
black, and fitted in with white plaster, was 
brighter, and perhaps more picturesque, 
than at present. Yet there is a charm 
about the plaster and pebbles which now 
form the outer covering of the upper 
storeys. Successive generations have 
added here and there, and patched and 
altered to their will, and now, in the 
fulness of time, it is ready to tumble 
to pieces ‘altogether. Yet we may hope 
that the London County Council will 
have it sufficiently well repaired to last for 
another century or two, so that succeeding 
generations of Londoners may refresh their 
historical recollections, and see what 
manner of building was the country retreat 
of a statesman and courtier, or of the 
reigning favourite of a dissolute Court. 

It is not for nothing that the house bears 
the name of Lauderdale, for it belonged to 
the cruel and dissolute Duke of that ilk— 





the man whose name is still hateful to the 
descendants of the Scotch Covenanters, 
whom he harried and persecuted, while 
himself cynically indifferent to any kind of 
religious dogma. He had himself been a 
Covenanter in earlier days, and one of the 
band who sold Charles the First to the 
Parliament ; but he was equally ready at 
the Restoration to dispose of his country- 
men and co-religionists. The Duke’s chief 
residence was at Ham, by Richmond ; but 
he frequently resided at Highgate, in this 
modest house upon the hill, which may 
have reminded him of the hills of his 
native Scotland. For Lauderdale had a 
kind of patriotism about him, his en- 
tourage was Scotch, as Samuel Pepys found 
when he visited his grace at his house at 
Highgate. This visit is worth chronicling, 
for here is the very scene of it, The smart 
little “ Clerk of the Acts” stratted about 
on this grassy terrace while his ungainly 
host conversed about men and things. 
Walter Scott describes for us the Duke: 
‘“Ungainly in his personal appearance, 
being a big man, with shaggy red hair, 
coarse features, and a tongue which seemed 
too large for his mouth. But he possessed 
a great portion of sense, learning, and 
wit.” 

And now Pepys shall give an account of 
his visit : 

It was on the twenty-eighth of July, 
1666, just as now the prime of summer 
time, that Pepys, after dining at the 
‘*Pope’s Head” with Lord Brouncker and 
others, accepted a seat in his lordship’s 
coach, drawn by six long-tailed Flemish § 
horses, “and he and I alone to Highgate, 
Being come thither we went to my Lord 
Lauderdale’s house to speak with him, and 
find him and his lady and some Scotch 
people at supper. Pretty odd company, 
though my Lord Brouncker tells me my 
Lord Lauderdale is a man of mighty good 
reason and judgement. But at supper 
there played one of their servants upon 
the viallin, some Scotch tunes only; 
several and the best of their country as 
they seemed to esteem them, by their 
praising and admiring them. But Lord! 
the strangest ayre that ever I heard in my 
life, and all of one cast. But strange to 
hear my Lord Lauderdale say himself that 
he had rather hear a cat mew than the 
best musique in the world... .” After 
this admission, perhaps, it is useless to 
expect much sympathy with Lord Lauder- 
dale. 

As to how Mistress Gwynne came to 
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live at Lauderdale House is not very clear. 
Probably my lord Dake, engrossed with 
Scotch affairs, gave the use of his Highgate 
house to the King, who lent it to Nell, who 
was the only one of his favourites who 
refrained from robbing the country in the 
most atrocious fashion. Still she thought 
it too bad, so the story goes, that Lady 
Castlemain’s children, and Madame Que- 
rouailles, to say nothing of Lucy Walter’s 
boy, should be dignified with honours and 
titles, and her little innocent remain 
simple Jack or Tom. And it was at this 
very house at Highgate when the King 
was sauntering about on the terrace, that 
Mistress Gwynne urged the claims of her 
infant son once more, and received from the 
King the usual lazy procrastinating reply. 
‘It was then that Nell flew into a rage, 
real or pretended, and snatched up her little 
urchin, crying that he should not live to 
be disowned and neglected by his father, 
running upstairs, held him out of the first 
floor window, and threatened to drop him 
upon the pavement below. The child 
squalled—the King shouted : 


“Stay, Nell—save the Earl of Burford.” 
And the little lad was hauled in again 
none the worse for the shaking. The lad 


was afterwards created Duke of Saint 
Albans, and was the ancestor of those later 
Dukes who have had a good deal to say 
about Highgate in one way or another. 
For it was a Duke of Saint Albans, a 
descendant of the actress Nell, who 
married Miss Harriet Mellon, who had left 
the stage to marry Mr. Coutts the banker, 
and Miss Mellon’s splendid fétes at High- 
gate are still a tradition in the neighbour- 
hood. 

After the days of the Stuarts the for- 
tunes of Lauderdale House become more 
obscure. It passed from one private hand 
to another. Lord Westbury lived there 
in recent times, and still more recently the 
house came into the possession of Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, who devoted it to the service 
of the Hospital of Saint Bartholomew, 
as a convalescent home ; until a permanent 
home was built at Swanley. Sir Sydney 
united the grounds to those of his own 
residence, called Fair View, which is a 
modern house built upon the site of 
Andrew Mavel’s cottage, which was in ex- 
istence in pretty much its originai condition, 
till the new house was built, And all 
this extent of ground with its belongings, 
amounting to just upon thirty acres, Sir 
Sydney has given to the people of London 
to be used as a public park for ever. 





Below the terrace of Lauderdale House 
are gardens, fountains, greenhouses, and 
vineries, with plantations and winding 
walks lying on the slope of the hill. At 
one point the massive buildings of Saint 
Joseph’s Retreat tower over the scenery ; 
but the grounds in general are so charm- 
ingly wooded, and with such contrast and 
variety of growing trees, while the surface 
is so diversified with lawns, and dells, and 
sloping glades, that all sense of limit is lost, 
and one wanders on, charmed with the 
foliage and verdure, till brought up by the 
iron gates that open into the lane just by 
the gates of Highgate Cemetery. Between, 
a deep ravine has at some time or other 
been dammed up, probably soon after the 
Restoration, when no _ pleasure - grounds 
were thought complete without a canal, or, 
perhaps, a lake with cascades. Anyhow, 
the result was a pond of portentous depth. 
There is a hole in one corner that must be 
at least thirty feet deep, and one would 
say a probable haunt for pike, and if they 
had once been fed with a Covenanter or 
two thrown in, there would have been 
nothing surprising in the incident con- 
sidering Lauderdale’s character. Of course 
it would hold whole hecatombs of children, 
who would perversely tumble in one after 
another. So the pond is in course of 
being filled up to a maximum depth of four 
feet. A friendly police-officer describes 
the scene of emptying that pond. There 
were six feet of mud at the bottom, he says. 
Not being a geologist, he can’t undertake 
to say how long it would take to put 
together six feet of mud, but he should 
think a precious long time. There were 
no bodies found as far as he knew, which 
is a little disappointing. And no big jack, 
or, indeed, pike of any kind. But carp—and 
some big ones, Russian carp mostly—and 
roach, And eels—ah, there were eels, 
hundredweights he should say as a matter 
of calculation. As for the weight of eels 
that was caught, it amounted to one big 
eel that had got a hole bitten in him ; 
weight perhaps two pounds, As for the 
rest, where did they go ? 

We counted them at break of day, 

But when the sun set where were they ? 
Or, rather, it was just the other way about. 
There they were at night all wriggling 
about in the six feet of wet mud, when 
morning dawned there was only that 
one. They had taken counsel together, 
and hooked it. And how they had the 
chance was this way. The night was very 
wet, and the clay that the hole was 
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stopped with—the hole that drained the 
water out — was washed away. There 
must have been a pretty good procession 
of eels down that hole. And where are 
they now? Well, if they were clever 
enough to get out of that pond, there’s no 
saying where they might go. And so the 
matter is left, an insoluble problem. 

It is quite clear that we have got a dis- 
tinct and most precious addition to the list 
of beautiful spots now, or about to be, at the 
public disposal. The trees alone are a study. 
Here are elms that date from the days of the 
Stuarts, and although past their prime, 
yet bear grandly the burden of their 
years; limes that Henrietta Maria may 
have brought from France in her widow- 
hood, when she planted the gardens of 
Somerset House ; and there are fine, well- 
grown ashes, now so rare, and neglected 
as ornamental timber; fine Spanish 
chestnuts, as well as the equine species ; 
with sycamores and planes, and poplars 
in the lower grounds, with feathery aspens 
whispering in the light summer breeze. 
And to these add the more modern 
varieties of trees and shrubs brought from 
many a distant clime. And here and 


there, between openings in the foliage, 


glimpses are seen of the dim, mysterious 
world below, that great London, which lies 
stretched around us. 

Yonder there is a break in the fo- 
liage, and between a group of dark, 
Lombardy poplars, and a great bank of 
verdure, stretches a section of the wide 
landscape, roofs upon roofs, with churches 
and public buildings shining out here and 
there, while the distant parts, the homes 
of myriads, are resolved into mere patches 
of light and shade; and in the air, half- 
mingling with the mist, rises the form of 
great Saint Paul’s ; and as the hour strikes, 
and innumerable bells are chiming it forth 
in all directions, hark to the deep hum of 
Saint Paul’s, that seems to speak with the 
voice of the whole city. 

Well, here we have a great boon for the 
people of the north of London, for the 
thickly - populated districts of Kentish 
Town, of Holloway, and Islington, who 
will have a new and charming object for 
holiday and Sunday rambles. 

And now let us take a flight across 
London, and see what is being done for the 
south, 

If Brixton be flat, and a trifle dull— 
while a sameness strikes one as charac- 
teristic of Stockwell, and even Camberwell 
affords no very striking features — yet 








there are pleasant regions beyond, whose 
charms come as a surprise to those who 
are strangers to the neighbourhood. At 
Herne Hill, as you leave the station of the 
Chatham and Dover Railway, you feel at 
once the pleasantness of the surroundings, 
A winding road, bordered by tall elms, 
and looking pleasantly cool and shaded, 
leads towards Dulwich; and the elms 
themselves are just within the palings of 
Brockwell Park, the new pleasure-ground 
with which London has treated itself, for 
it has been acquired by purchase by the 
County Council. The Park gates are now 
left wide open, and handbills at the 
entrance inform the public that they are 
welcome to use the Park, although it is not 
yet formally opened. Here is Brockwell 
Hill, indeed, for the Park occupies a distinct 
eminence—a wooded knoll, which is more 
than a knoll, as it rises to a considerable 
height, with a sweep of turf and wood— 
and groups with the hills around in a very 
effective way. For it is a hilly country 
this, almost romantic in its wooded broken 
contours ; and we seem to be among the 
foot-hills of some wild, mountainous } 
country, rather than within hail of the 
teeming Thames-plain, and almost within 
sound of Bow-bells. 

The great feature of the new Park is 
the grand sweep of greensward, with the 
timber scattered on the grassy slopes. 
For a Watteau féte, with groups of gay 
costumes and pretty faces, no scene could 
be more appropriate ; and on this bright 
afternoon the young women of the neigh- 
bourhood are doing their best to realise 
one’s ideal, They really look very nice, 
spread over the turf in scattered groups, 
or sitting on some fallen trunk, with bein 
of the other sex, or wandering in little 
parties all to themselves. Family groups, 
too, are on the ground ; the perambulator 
is not wanting, nor are bands of merry 
children ; and the dogs share the pleasures 
of the day—the retriever, with an eye to 
the pond, and asking somebody to throw 
in a stick, while the fox-terrier sniffs and 
fancies there must be rabbits about in 
some of those tempting banks. It is all 
the more pleasant that as yet there are no 
formal walks, and people spread themselves 
over the turf in any manner they please. 
At the top of the hill stands the house, 
which bore the name of Brockwell Hall— 
a structure of white brick of no special 
character. But it is tolerably roomy and 
substantial, and will perhaps do duty bere- 
after as library or museum. 
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The history of Brockwell Park must be 
found, if anywhere traced, on its grassy 
slopes. Clumps of trees on the summit of 
the mount suggest the remains of tumuli, 
and there are faint but distinct traces of 
an entrenchment surrounding the hill, but 
almost obliterated, probably by long-con- 
tinued cultivation under the plough. There 
was an old farm-house here once upon a 
time, and the place seems to take its name 
from a well or spring which supplies a 
small pond on the flank of the hill, and 
forms a little rivulet, which was one of 
the feeders of the little River Effra, that 
followed the course of the valley below. 
It is the well of the brock, or badger; or 
{ possibly of the brook simply; anyhow, 
there is the spring, which still flows on, 
while shadowy peoples who may have 
drunk at its source have vanished without 
leaving a trace. As Brockwell Farm, the 
history of the place is lost in obscurity. 
It is just mentioned in “ Manning and 
Bray” as having once been in the pos- 
session of Lord Thurlow. But it seems 
that the farm was purchased of one 
Richard Ogbourne, in 1809, by John 
Blades, glass manufacturer, of Ludgate 
Hill, who pulled down the farm-house and 
— the existing house on the top of the 

Everywhere round are extensive views ; 
the hills of Dulwich and Sydenham, a 
really charming ‘country, a sweep of hills 
with square miles of “ politely inhabited 
groves,” as Mr. Ruskin describes, whose 
early years were spent in the neighbour- 
hood of Herne Hill; and although he falls 
foul of the Crystal Palace, yet the sight 
of its glittering domes, and the tall tower 
that crowns the hill, is not at all un- 
pleasing to the eyes of us poor ordinary 
mortals. Towards London the view is 
only bounded by the conditions of the 
atmosphere. All London lies below, and 
on clear days the hills beyoad and around, 
from Harrow to Shooter’s Hill, with the 
heights of Hampstead and Highgate, are 
almost within speaking distance, as it 
were. It is to be hoped that the Council 
will form some kind of platform on the 
summit of the mansion, where people who 
love a panoramic view, as most do in their 
hearts, may be gratified by the sight of all 
the wonderful region around. Signals 
might be flashed from the new Waterlow 
Park to the new Brockwell Park, and it 
would be interesting to know the atmos- 
pheric change that might be recorded from 
such an observatory, and the success or 





otherwise of the attempts to keep London 
clear of its gloomy veil of smoke and 
fog. 

The whole circuit of Brockwell Park 
embraces an extent of nearly a hundred 
acres ; the timber is well grown and often 
well grouped, while the existence of 
ancient enclosures is evidenced by the 
long lines of elms that seem to follow 
the trace of almost obliterated entrench- 
ments. There are oaks, too, of considerable 
age and girth, with bushy thickets and 
pleasant, shaded knolls; and altogether 
Brockwell Park is a valuable acquisition 
to the resources of picturesque London, 
and a charming place of resort for the 
million who dwell on the Surrey side. 





A BUSH PAPER-CHASE. 

Wuat is the excitement among the 
good folk of Kawoo? What is the 
meaning of the extra burnishing of bits, 
looking to stirrup leathers, and careful 
scrutiny of horses’ legs, which is going on 
so vigorously this October morning? The 
key to it all is that to-day we Kawoo 
people are going to ride our first paper- 
chase. Some enterprising spirit has sug- 
gested the idea. Since it is a common 
amusement in many places, why should not 
our little West Australian town have one 
also ? 

Why should we be behind the age? 
Why, indeed? Why had no one thought 
of such a thing before? Kawoo is keen 
for a paper-chase. A committee is formed, 
and everything settled without delay. 
For a fortnight no one speaks of anything 
but the coming chase, it supersedes every 
other subject, even the possibly coming 
drought and the price of wool fall into 
the background ; the question of the day is 
whether A. has furnished his full share of 
paper, or what horse B. means to ride. 
Two black fellows were busy the greater 
part of yesterday preparing the scent, and 
two sacks larger than pillow-cases stand 
packed and ready. 

At one period a momentous question 
arose, which threatened to wreck the whole 
project, and agitated Kawoo throughout 
its length and breadth: ‘‘ Was it proper 
for ladies to ride in a paper-chase? At 
any rate, was it proper for unchaperoned 
ladies to do so?” The hearts of the 
younger unmarried fair sex fell, for many 
of them were in this chaperonless plight ; 
the ladies whose riding days were over 
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shook their heads, the dreadful word 
“fast” was uttered. It seemed as if the 
paper-chase as an amusement for ladies 
was to be tabooed. The Mrs. Grundy of 
West Australia is a power not to be 
laughed at! However, one would-be 
rider stood to her guns ; she had not long 
come out from England and spoke with 
authority. She said that in her home 
county of Turfshire the late High-Sheriff 
kept a pack of harriers, and that with those 
harriers every girl in the neighbourhood 
who had the command of a horse rode, 
chaperoned or unchaperoned. On hearing 
this Mrs. Grundy wavered, and, wavering, 
was lost; the chaperonless damsels grew in 
boldness, they argued that what was right 
in England could not be wrong in Australia, 
and, with the aid of the Turfshire harriers, 
finally carried the day. Mrs, Grundy’s 
conscience is, however, salved by an 
arrangement that she shall drive to the 
race-course, where the chase is to finish, 
and meet the wearied riders with tea and 
cake—thus the wing of decorum will be 
spread over the whole thing. 

By three-thirty p.m., on one of the 
hottest days of the spring season, every 
one has assembled at the starting-point in 
the bush a mile or so out of Kawoo. 
There is the parson, clad in the unclerical 
garb of white ducks and sun-helmet—he 
and his sister ride the best turned-out 
mounts to be found anywhere between 
Albany and Perth, they have, indeed, the 
only well-groomed, corn-fed horses in the 
district. Talking to the clergyman is the 
little Irish doctor, he has cast his patients 
and his professional gravity to the winds 
together for the afternoon, and his brogue 
grows stronger and broader every moment 
as he begins to enjoy his holiday; our 
member trots up from Blackbush ten good 
miles off ; and there is Jones the Post- 
master, and Mr. Brown the Inspector of the 
Police, and many another—not to mention 
all sorts and conditions of men who have 
not been specially invited, but who, 
nevertheless, turn up mounted on every 
description of beast to see the fun. After 
a short delay the two “ hares” are started, 
a couple of lithe young fellows they are, 
the finest riders among all this riding 
community. Away they trot, each with 
his bag of scent stuffed hard and tight 
fixed to his saddle; we all feel we shall 
have our work cut out to catch them ! 

Eight minutes law for the hares ; then 
the scent is found, and with a “ Tally-ho” 
we are off on the track. 





A mad gallop follows across a sandy, 
gum-treed country, with a thick under- 
growth, and plenty of logs and fallen 
timber spread about, over which ob- 
stacles the clever little Australian horses 
jump and scramble with the activity 
of cats. The parson’s sister has hunted 
with the harriers every winter at home 
since she was a chit of a child; she has a 
fairly secure seat, and is not wanting in 
pluck ; but she thinks the stiffest fence in 
Turfshire, the widest brook there, would 
be mere play after this bush-hunt! How- 
ever, there is no better stock-horse out 
than Camel. She wisely leaves him mostly 
to himself, and gains confidence as she 
finds herself still on his back. It is 
wonderful how cleverly a horse that knows 
his business will twist, at fall gallop, in 
and out between the close-growing trees, 
judging his distance to a nicety, leaving 
just room for himself and his rider, though, 
maybe, with barely an inch to spare on 
either hand ; interfere with him, imagine 
you know better than he, and ten to one 
you come to grief against a stem. Little 
wonder that at first this mode of progres- 
sion tries the nerves of a novice! Re- 
member, too, that in speaking of logs and 
timber, we mean full-grown trees, which 
have been blown down in some gale, and 
lie as they fell, surrounded by all their 
mass of broken branches; you clear one 
trunk of four-feet diameter, only to find 
another of similar girth on the further 
side requiring immediate negotiation. 
Jumping, scrambling, on we go; but al- 
ready the pace is beginning to tell, and 
has weeded out some of the weaker horses. 
The parson gets his helmet knocked off by 
a branch, and the moment spent in regain- 
ing it loses him his place in the run. 
When the first check comes, barely a 
dozen of those who started are still to the 
fore. 

Whilst the police inspector aud the 
doctor are casting round for the missing 
scent, we rest our horses, glad enough of 
a breathing space after their sharp gallop. 
There is no lack of beauty on which to 
feast one’s eyes in this wild bush-scene ; 
the ground is like a Turkey carpet, so 
gaily painted with every variety of bush- 
flower—the blue-tassellzd Kenedia and the 
Coral-Creeper ramp over the shrubs, the 
Wattle is a dazzling blaze of gold; while 
overhead the small, vivid-plumaged parrots 
scream and flit in impotent rage at the 
invasion of their solitades by this mad- 
brained human crew. 
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It is a wonderful picture in the eyes of 
the fresh-come English girl, to whom 
everything in the colony is still new and 
strange, from the zinc and shingle-roofed 
houses, which greeted her on her arrival 
four weeks back, to the ball she attended 
last night, at which her first partner was 
orthodoxly clothed in correct evening get- 
up, her second in grey tweed, and her third 
in a makeshift between the two—his upper 
person ina swallow-tail, his lower in light- 
grey continuations. On one only previously 
accustomed to an English ball-room, this 
diversity of apparel strikes curiously. But 
it soon becomes a matter of course; as 
do the swarming flies, which at first seem 
a veritable martyrdom ; the monotonous 
croak of the frogs; the tough beef; the 
laugh of the jackass ; the brilliant-coloured 
parrots; the heavy scent of the white- 
blossomed gums; and the thousand other 
unfamiliar sights and sounds of the 
Antipodes ! 

Hark! a coo-ey from the inspector. He 
has found the scent on the further side of 
& swamp, and is off like a shot, the others 
tearing after him. A bog brings another 
sportsman to a standstill—plump! he has 
gone in up to his knees in a hole before 
he can say “Jack Robinson!” There is a 
good deal of water out, which we splash 
through ; then a friendly yell is given by 
some one in front —‘‘’Ware sawpit !” 
Only just in time the warning comes ; it 
requires a sharp swerve to avoid the 
danger. These pits are the greatest 
nuisance in the bush ; the bushmen make 
them, and just leave them when done 
with for any unwary person to tumble 
into. No horseman likes jumping a pit, 
for the edge is often rotten, and always 
encumbered with ragged timber, over 
which many a good horse, and rider too, 
have come to dire grief. 

The’ scent turns, and leads us along a 
track where we meet the first human 
being we have encountered since the start 
—a man in charge of a team, who looks 
ludicrously astonished at the sight of half- 
a-dozen people galloping in hot haste, 
apparently after nothing, in such a lonely 
place. Close to the track we disturb three 
kangaroos; one old gentleman sits up 
quietly gazing at us for full thirty seconds 
before he makes off. No one is going 
quite so fast as they were ; the horses are 
all getting short in their stride. How- 
ever, there is plenty of work to be done 
yet ; the scent quits the track, and again 
gives us some unpleasant timber-jumping, 





followed by a spell of thick undergrowth 
and close-growing old paper-barks, beneath 
whose boughs we have to pass almost 
lying on our horses’ necks. 

It was just here a winter or two ago that 
a couple of children were found, who had 
been lost for three nights. Scouts had been 
despatched in every direction through the 
bush without finding a trace of them. It 
was a bushman, following a cattle-trail 
under the paper-barks, who at last came 
on the poor little mortals huddled together 
beneath a tree. The elder child, a girl of 
fourteen, had divested herself of her outer 
garments to wrap them round her little 
sister, who lay asleep in her arms, The 
two had strayed from their paddock into the 
bush, where they had wandered about for 
the greater part of three days, subsisting on 
berries, without meeting a soul to help 
them; yet when found they were barely 
twelve miles from Kawoo, and the search- 
party must have passed more than once 
close to them. The little one suffered no 
ill-consequences from her adventure ; but 
the elder sister paid the penalty of her 
sacrifice of clothing. It was long before 
she recovered from the effects of the ex- 
posure to the cold and damp of those three 
nights in the bush. . 

A second story has a more tragic ending. 
A stockman failed to appear in Kawoo on 
the day he was expected ; he was to have 
attended a sister’s wedding, coming in 
from a station thirty miles out. At first 
no uneasiness was felt, it was only thought 
that some station business had delayed 
him. But after several days, when news 
reached us that Dick Forster’s horse had 
returned riderless to the station, we 
guessed what had occurred. © Our fears 
were too well grounded. The unfortunate 
man’s body was discovered lying close by 
the spot where the two children were 
found. It was surmised either his horse 
had boltedfwith him, or he had been riding 
fast and carelessly, for it was plain that 
he owed his death to a violent blow on the 
temple from one of thelow-growing branches. 
It was a gruesome sequel to the bridal 
festivities ; but the bush holds countless 
tales as sad and sadder, for, like the sea, it 
too often gives no sign of the devastation 
it works in its vast solitude, except, per- 
haps, after long years, when a few name- 
less, whitened bones tell some wanderer 
that there once stood a man. 

But we have little time to think of such 
dolorous subjects, Amidst that labyrinth 
of branches it is occupation enough to steer 
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a safe course for oneself. It is a welcome 
change, after brushing through some almost 
impenetrable scrub, to at last emerge on the 
mail road—a mail road, but one that has 
never known MacAdam. The meagre way 
in which the scent has been scattered for the 
last mile, has warned us that the run is 
nearing the close. It is evident that the hares 
are making direct for home. Another five 
minutes and one is sighted not far ahead ; 
a stern chase follows, but it is no use, the 
hare has the lead and keeps it, gaining the 
trysting-place on the race-course one 
minute in advance of the inspector, who, 
on his long-legged bay, has been making 
the running all the way. Close behind is 
a Kawoo damsel, who has ridden as a true 
Australian girl should, as if to the 
manner born, and almost level with her is 
the parson’s sister; the little doctor—a 
man on a diminutive pony, so small that 
its rider’s legs appear to be walking on either 
side, but who has, notwithstanding, got 
over the ground in a truly miraculous 
manner—and a couple of Kawoo lads 
complete the number of those who have 
seen the runthrough. We find the parson 
and several others already in camp, having 
failed to pick up the scent after the first 
swamp ; they had made straight for the 
race-course. The rest of the party turn up 
by twos and threes ; some had lost the scent ; 
some had followed a false track. Our 
usually dignified-looking member rides in 
hatless, a handkerchief protecting his 
cranium from the sun’s rays, his proper 
head-gear having vanished in the bog of 
whose moisture the postmaster still bears 
visible traces from head to foot. 

Oh, how hot and dusty, how tired and 
thirsty we all are! Why is the belle of 
Kawoo drinking her tea beneath the shade 
of her double gauze veil? She confesses, in 
confidence to her neighbour, that she is 
ashamed to show her face in its present 
burnt, heated condition. Never mind ; every 
one is in like case: beetroot and peony 
would most nearly describe the shades of 
complexion gathered round Mrs, Grundy’s 
most welcome tea-pot. Coolness and 
freshness of appearance are incompatible 
with an eight mile gallop when the ther- 
mometer is registering a hundred degrees 
in the shade. But in spite of heat and 
dust every one is in excellent spirits ; 
every one has marvellous adventures to 
relate ; every one talks at once, and no 
one thinks of listening. 

As the sun goes down we remount and 
ride slowly homeward, agreeing that this 





Kawoo paper-chase has been an immense 
success, and that another shall be held as 
soon as possible. Kawoo will ride many 
another before the summer season has 
fully set in, rendering such violent exertion 
impossible; but none will quite come up 
to this first one, since novelty is every- 
thing. One fears, however, that the last 
of the paper-chases can be at no distant 
date, for, even at this primitive Kawoo, 
the bush is retiring slowly, but surely, 
before advancing civilisation. Cultivation 
and railing are extending hand-in-hand 
every year with rapid strides, and the 
wire fence threatens, only too shortly, to 
bring about the doom of our latest amuse- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“AND ob, Miss Smith, if you would 
put up the clean curtains in the morning- 
room, and wash all the flower-vases, and 
turn out that chest of drawers in the 
dressing-room; and do see that Martha 
doesn’t ruin the mutton; and you might 
perhaps make a list of what we are to get 
in town to-morrow,” and Mrs. Dawe, the 
wife of the Vicar of Longheath, stepped 
into the pony-carriage which was to take 
her and her two daughters to a tennis- 
party. 

The two daughters, prettily dressed, 
graceful and languid, followed, and the 
groom, letting go the pony’s head, drew 
aside to let the party drive off. 

Miss Smith, standing in the portico of 
the Vicarage—to which she had come to 
carry out their cloaks and parasols, looked 
after the pony-carriage, a curious little 
smile breaking around ber mouth. The 
tall, gawky youth, who filled a variety of 
posts in the same household, from foot- 
man to odd boy, glanced at her queerly. 
He had the greatest respect and admira- 
tion for Miss Smith. But she did not 
encourage confidential relations. Though 
now as she slowly withdrew her eyes from 
the drive, and met the quizzical, half- 
indignant expression in hie, the smile 
deepened into a laugh. 

Lor’! And with all the things as 
went afore, I’m thinking it won’t be easy 
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to remember,” he said, with a grin, which 
was honest and kindly. ‘I’m blest if I 
know where to begin.” 

‘‘ Well, we must do as much as we can,” 
said the lady-help, lightly. ‘And you'd 
better go on with your mowing.” 

Difficult as was her position, Miss Smith 
had managed, since her two months’ 
sojourn in the same household, to preserve 
its balance. 

Thomas went off now with far more 
alacrity than he would have shown to any 
of his mistress’s commands; and Miss 
Smith, after a lingering, longing look 
round the sunny, rose-scented garden, and 
a most reprehensible thought of a ham- 
mock and a novel, retired indoors to per- 
form faithfully some of the multitudinous 
tasks for which her services had been 
engaged, in return for a small salary and 
the privilege of being treated as “one of 
the family.” If this latter advantage meant 
to be at the beck and call of every member 
of the family; to fulfil every duty each 
separate member preferred to leave. un- 
done ; to mend, and sew, and work, and 
attend to the wants of everybody but her- 
self, then decidedly Miss Smith was treated 
as one of the family ! 

She went now into the morning-room 
to put up the clean muslin curtains. She 
brought the steps herself from the 
kitchen, not to call away the harassed, in- 
competent servant from her work, and 
then mounted to the top of them, with 
hammer and nails, to do a little carpenter- 
ing before the curtains could be put into 
their place. 

Miss Smith’s capabilities, happily, were 
as varied as her duties. 

Yet to look at her now, as she sat 
perched on the steps, carefully inspecting 
one of the broken fittings, there seemed 
something slightly incongruous about her 
appearance and her occupation. 

She was a slender, uprighi girl, with an 
unmistakeable air of aristocratic grace and 
ease about het, which not even the deep- 
bibbed, pink cotton apron and the plainly- 
made grey frock could disguise. The 
hands that held the fastening, though a 
little soiled with the work she was doing, 
were slim and pink-palmed, and might 
have graced a duchess. She was not 
pretty, in the ordinary acceptance of the 
word—not nearly so pretty as the Vicar’s 
two daughters— but her figure was far 
more perfect, and the small head, set on 
the round, fair throat, had a carriage to 
which they could never aspire; though, 





in secret, they had tried hard to imitate 
it. Her eyes were brown — not large 
enough, but long and thick-lashed, which, 
with her straight, dark brows, gave an 
almost Oriental type to her face. The 
complexion was not perfect by any means 
—far too colourless for real beauty, unless 
she were moved or excited. 

The lines of the mouth and chin denoted 
pride and strength of will. The mouth, 
a little sad; when in repose, was full of 
sweetness, and a certain bright mischief 
when it smiled. 

The Dawe girls were fond of alluding 
to her colourless complexion, her irregular 
features, But though lacking the perfect 
lines of beauty, she had what is far rarer 
and more attractive, that indescribable 
charm which awakens interest, even in a 
casual observer. She sat now absorbed 
in her work, the straight, dark brows 
frowning a little over the broken fastening. 
In a business-like way she set to work to 
mend it, and then, standing up on the 
steps, she put it back into its place. The 
curtains which were to be hung lay ona 
chair below her. She was just descending 
to get them, when she heard a sound at 
the door, which stood wide open. 

Some one had been standing there for 
the last five minutes contemplating her, 
though she had not known it. 

“Is that you, Martha? Come and give 
me those curtains, please,” she said, 
arranging the rings on the pole. The 
curtains were held up to her. She took 
them, without looking down, and dropping 
one across the steps proceeded to hook up 
the other ; you needn’t wait, Martha,” as 
the handmaiden still lingered. ‘‘ If I were 
you I would go and peel your potatoes— 
you didn’t do enough yesterday, remember 
—I want them cooked as soon as you can.” 

‘How many shall I peel, miss, to-day ?” 
respectfully. 


Miss Smith the 


started, dropped 
curtain—turned hastily round—lost her 


footing. There was a crash, a little 
feminine sbriek, a deep male exclamation, 
and then Miss Smith, hammer, nails, and 
all, fell into a pair of outstretched, masculine 
arms. At least, she, personally, fell into 
them. The hammer, taking a less direct 
course, struck the head to which the arms 
belonged, and then bounded off at a 
tangent, while the nails chose an eccentric 
course of their own, and showered them- 
selves down impartially on the masculine 
and feminine specimens of humanity, 
clasped in each other's arms, 
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It was all over in asecond. Miss Smith 
wrenched herself free, and glared at the 
unknown intruder, and the cause of her 
luckless mishap. 

“Vm so awfully sorry! I hope you 
aren’t hurt!” said that intruder. 

“T took you for Martha!” stammered 
Miss Smith, angrily. 

“Tm sorry I wasn’t,” he said, meekly. 
Then, very energetically : ‘I deserve to be 
kicked! Ido hopeI haven’t hurt you!” 
anxiously. 

“Not at all!” freezingly. “But I 
wonder why Martha showed you in here 
instead of into the drawing-room. Do you 
wish to see Mr. or Mrs. Dawe? ‘They are 
all out, at present.” 

“Then I guess I'll hang around till 
they come in,” with a suddenly most pro- 
nounced nasal drawl. “I found the front 
door open, and walked in. You seeI am 
James Brown. Mr. Dawe is my uncle.” 

Miss Smith felt incredulous. The 


Dawes had particularly impressed on her 
that they had no near relations—only 
distant connections, all of whom were 
titled people. 

She had heard their names over and 
over again. Certainly, Mr. James Brown’s 


had not been among them. There was 
nothing aristocratic in this young man’s 
rough, badly-made, decidedly shabby 
clothes ; and his pronounced Yankee 
twang was far removed from the languid, 
high-bred tones of the Dawe family. 

‘‘Perhaps you had better wait in Mr. 
Dawe’s study,” she said, doubtfully, think- 
ing that everything of the slightest value 
there was carefully locked up. 

Then she blushed, as something in the 
bright, keen eyes looking at her, made her 
fancy he had suspected her passing 
thoughts. 

She turned away, with that slight up- 
lifting of the small, well-set head, which so 
irritated the Dawe family when some 
speech or act of theirs had given rise to it, 
and led the way to the room where Mr. 
Dawe wrote his sermons, transacted the 
business of the parish, and disputed with 
his churchwardens. 

Writing-table, cupboards, safe, all were 
securely fastened. The few loose manu- 
script sheets of a half-finished sermon lying 
on the table would have proved to those 
who knew the quality of Mr, Dawe’s 
sermons little temptation to any one. 

‘Mr. Dawewon’t be long,” she said, coldly. 
“He said he would be back at half-past 
four. Oh,” staring at the visitor’s forehead. 
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Just over the right eye was an enormous 
swelling. A bruised and bleeding dent 
in the middle of it enlightened her as to 
its sudden appearance. 

“Oh, did I do that?” her coldness 
gone, her face full of dismayed distress, 

“What? Oh, that,” putting his hand 
to his forehead. “Itisn’tanything. The 
hammer just grazed it.” 

“Tt’s afearfal bump. You will be black 
and blue in a minute, Sit down here for 
a moment.” 

She flashed out of the room into the 
kitchen. To get some butter and send 
Martha flying up to her room for toilet 
vinegar was but the work of a moment, 
and she was back again in the study before 
the young man had finished a very 
leisurely and comprehensive survey of the 
apartment. 

“Sit down,” she said, imperiously, as 
she found him standing before the strong 
safe, contemplating it with an expression 
of intent interest. 

He turned with a start as she spoke, as 
if he had not heard her entrance into the 
room, and for asecond something strange 
and embarrassed darkened his face. But 
it vanished, and he sat down at her 
bidding. 

“ What are you going to do?” he asked. 
“‘T say, it’s awfully good of you. Please 
don’t trouble,” as she began deftly to apply 
the butter to the great bump on his fore- 
head. ‘It’s all right,” laughing, while a 
faint colour showed itself under his 
swarthy skin. 

“Tt isn’t! I might have killed you 
with that hammer ! ” 

‘Ts this the stuff, Miss Smith?” came 
in a gasping voice from the doorway ; and 
Martha, breathless, her cap awry, rushed 
in, bottle in hand. 

She was short, and exceedingly fat and 
shapeless. Her hair was sandy ; her round 
moon of a face showed freckled wherever 
it was not smeared with black from the 
kitchen grate. She stopped to stare, open- 
mouthed, at the dark stranger to whom 
Miss Smith was ministering. Staring was 
her normal condition. Miss Smith gently 
roused her from her wondering trance, 
sending her back to the kitchen, and 
with a deep-drawn breath, such as might 
have been heaved by an awakening 
grampus, she withdrew. 

So that’s Martha ?” said the stranger, 
ruefully. ‘I should hardly have thought 
our identities could have been confused.” 

Miss Smith stared, in her turn, at the 
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wiry, well-built stranger, with not an 
ounce of superfluous flesh on his bones; 
at the keen eyes, and powerful, swarthy 
face, And then, as his meaning dawned 
on her, relaxed into a laugh. 

“You don’t think, really, that there is 
any resemblance ?” he asked again, with a 
grave anxiety, which something in the 
depths of the keen, dark eyes belied. 

“You quite deserved it,” she said. 
‘Bat as you meanly accosted me when 
my back was turned, and had not the 
common politeness to speak when you 
were spoken to, I could not be expected 
to know by instinct that you were anything 
else than you pretended to be.” 

There might have been a hidden blow 
in the last part of the sentence, for her 
manner frozs again, and, repeating to him 
again to stay there till Mr. Dawe returned, 
she left the room, shutting the door behind 
her. 

The young man looked at the closed 
door with a wicked light dawning in his 
eyes. 

“t She doesn’t believe my tale, evidently. 
Thinks I am after the umbrellas.” He 
looked round the room. ‘She knows I’m 
safe here; and probably considers that 
_a gentleman who has expansive views on 
the subject of his fellow-creatures’ pro- 
perty will not feel any great desire to 
possess a sermon. The only thing not 
locked up now, I’ll wager.” 

He went over to the writing-table, and, 
with his hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
looked down at the scattered manuscript 
sheets, an expression of intense disgust 
darkening his face. Then he sauntered 
round the room, and tried cupboards and 
drawers. 

“The old game,” he said, and the dark 
disgust deepened on his face. ‘ The 
miserable hours I’ve spent in this hole! 
I wonder how they’ll meet menow. Throw 
me a crust as they would a starving dog. 
That'll be about all the mercy or pity I 
shall get from them.” 

He stared moodily out of the window 
for some moments. Then — because he 
could never be inactive for long—roused 
himself. 

“I wonder who she is,” he thought, 
with a slight smile; ‘scarcely the 
governess. My fair cousins must be too 
old for one now—thank Heaven, for the 
governesses’ sakes!” with a bitter curl of 
the lip. ‘ What a time they did have! 





She can hardly be a visitor, by her dress 
and occupation. I should scarcely fancy 
that even my managing aunt would expect 
her friends to put up the curtains. She 
told me to stop here ; but there’s no reason 
why I should. So——” 

A few seconds later Miss Smith, empty- 
ing the flowers from the dining - room 
vases into a big tray on the hall-table, 
looked up to see the swarthy stranger 
contemplating her once more. 

“Mr. Dawe isn’t in yet,” she said, 
shortly, not feeling at all inclined to 
entertain him, 

“T don’t want—my uncle,” with the 
slightest emphasis on the words, ‘I 
want something to occupy my mind, 
I don’t care for sermons—besides, that one 
in the library isn’t finished yet. You 
wouldn’t have me begin a good work and 
not finish it, would you? I mayn’t be 
here next Sunday to hear the ‘lastly’ 
delivered from the pulpit. And I don’t 
know how it was, my uncle’s sermons 
never seemed todo me much good. [Till 
carry those vases for you.” 

‘Thank you,” severely. 
ready.” 

“Oh! I don’t want to hurry you,” 
sitting down on the arm of an easy-chair, 
and contemplating her with the most 
placid expression of patience. ‘I can 
wait till they are done.” 

She looked at him, met his eyes, opened 
her lips to snub him; then laughed. 
Why, she scarcely knew herself, unless it 
was that before that queer, shrewd twinkle 
in his dark eyes, dignity and severity 
seemed to vanish as something ridiculous 
and out of place. 

It was six o’clock when Mrs. Dawe and 
her two pretty daughters returned from 
their tennis-party. As it happened, Mr. 
Dawe, who had been detained by un- 
expected business in the neighbouring 
town, drove up the drive at the same time, 
and pony-carriage and gig stopped before 
the Rectory door. 

“Why, mamma, who is Miss Smith 
talking to?” exclaimed Minnie, in a very 
aggrieved tone. ‘A young man! Over 
there under the beech on the lawn.” 

Mrs. Dawe looked, and turned white as 
a sheet, 

‘‘ Henry,” she exclaimed to her hus- 
band, in a choked voice, as he helped her 
to alight from the pony-carriage, “it’s that 
wicked, good-for-nothing James Brown !” 


“ They aren’t 
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